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FOREWORD 



Traditionally vocational education has been geared primarily 
to preparing students for employmint-^to preparing employees. 
Yet there is another career path available; students can learn 
how to set up and manage their own businesses. They can beconie 
entrepreneurs* 

Vocational education, by its very natures is well suited to 
developing entrepreneurs. It is important that entrepreneurship 
education be developed and incorporated as a distinct but integral 
part of all vocational education program areas* A Progrm for 
Acquirine Competence in Entrepreneurship (PACE) represents a way 
to initiate further action in this direction* 

The strength behind these instructional units is the Interest 
and involvement of vocational educators and successful entrepreneurs 
in the state of Ohio and across the nation. Special recognition is 
extanded to the project staffs Lorraine T, FurtadOs Project Director 
and Lee Kopp* Program Associate. Appreciation is also expressed to 
the many who reviewed and revised the drafts of the units i Ferman 
Moody, Hannah Eisner ^ and Sandra Gurvis. We owe a special thanks to 
those consultants who contributed to the content of this publication: 
Carol Lee Bodeent Louis G, Gross ^ Douglass Guikema, Peter G* Haines, 
Philip S, Manthey, Charles S, McDowell, Mary E, McKnight, Steven R. 
Miller i Barbara S, Riley, Barbara A* Rupp, Ruth Ann Snyder, Robert L, 
Suttles Florence M, Wellman and Roy H* Young, 

ajbert E, Taylor 
Executive Director 
The National Center for 

Research in Vocational Educaticni 
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HOW TO USE PACE 



A Program fur Acquiring Competence in Entrepreneurship 
(PACE) is a curriculum responsive to the need for instruction 
in antrepreneurship. It is primarily for posts^condary level, 
including four year colleges and adult education, bat it can 
also be adapted for special groups. PACE is divided into three 
parts (1) Getting Ready to Become an Entrepreneur, (2) Becoming 
an Entrepreneur (establishing a business), and (3) Being an 
Entrapreneur (operating a business). 

Each of t:hu three partM han a set of instructional units which 
rciate to that topic* Within these units, the material is organised 
into three levels of learning- Exposure, Exploration, and prepara- 
tion/Adaptation. These levels of learning progress from simple to 
complex concepts. 

The levels of learning will enable you to use the PACE materials 
to suit your individual needs. You may find it best to work with 
the exposure level of one unit and the exploration level of another. 
Or, you may chooHe to pursue one level throughout the entire series* 
You might also want to work through two or more levels in one unit 
before going on to the next unit. 

Before beginning a unit, discuss with your instructor wha\ level 
or levels of learning in that unit are most appropriate to your goals 
and abilities. Read the unit overview and look through the pre/post-- 
assessments for the three levels to b^lp you in your choice* Also 
^Mieck t Ae list \af ^ ^ ^ ions you : need to look up or research 

.at level* 

When you are ready to start, turn to the level you have r" ^aen, 
take the prcassessment and identify those items which yoi t eed 
Hpecial attention fn riu' un i r . no look at the learning objuccives; 
they will tull Vi^ ■ ^.^ ^ u should be able to do by the time you 
f ini that level oi learning* 

you-read, you will notice questions in the marfins alongside 
the substantive content porcion of each level. Use these questions 
CO guide your reading. 

At the end of each level of learning are activities which help 
you become involved with the content presented in the unit. You an 1 
your Instructor can decide on how many activities you h lid do; yuu 
may want to do several or you many need to do all* 
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Then, evaluace yourself. Is there any material that -qu need 
to review before you caka the postassessment ? The difference in your 
anhwurH on die pru/poaCassessments Hhouid show you how much you have 
grown in yuur knowledge of entrt^prenuurhhln, 

Wien you and your instructor feel that you hav^^ succassfull% 
completed that-level, you are riady to begin another level of learning, 
either in the same unit or in another* 
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OVERVIEW OF THE UNIT 



\srny do some businesses succeed and others fail? Each year 
thousands of new businesses start and within three years, over 
one-chird fall* Within five years, over 50% are out of business. 
Many are discontinued due to various factors incluc^ing retiremGnt, 
poor health, desire to relocates changing labor or e=:onOTnic condi- 
tions, and family probler^s. Unfortunately the inability of the 
entrepreneur to "make a go" of the business remains a major cause 
of business failures. 

What distinguishes the successful entr^jpreneur from the un- 
successful? Are there certain guidelines one must follow to 
promote success? What preparation should a potential entrepreneur 
have? This unit will help you to examine these questions so that 
you can understand more fully the main causes for business failure 
and success and the importance of preparation by the entrepreneur. 
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DEFINITIONS TO KNOW BEFORE YOU BEGIN 



As you read through a level, you might find some unfamiliar words. 
Listed below are several business terms used in each level. Know- 
ing these before you begin might help you to better understand thnt 
level* 



EXPOSURE 



balance sheet 

profit and loss statement 

line of credit 



cash flow 
working capital 
1 iabil ities 



return on investment 
fixed assets 



EXPLORATION 



1 iquidatGd 



PREPARATION/ ADAPTATION 



fixed costs 
variable costs 



operat ing cost.^ 
cash flow 
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PACE 



PATH OF STUDY 
PART I=- GETTING READY TO BECOME 

Unit I A 

Unit I B 



YOUAR^ERO Unic I C--^ How to Su. 



PART II-- BECOMING AK ENTREPRENEU 
Vnit II A 
Unit XI B 



PART III " BEING AN ENTREPRENEUR 
UnlC III A 
Unit III B 
Unit III C 
Unit III D 
Unit: III E 
Unit III F 
Unit III G 
Unit III H 




Unit II C 



Unit II D 



Unit II E 



Unit II F 



Unit il G 
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EXPOSURE ^ PART L UNIT C 

HOW TO SUCCEED 
- AND HOW TO 

FAIL 

PREASSESSMENT 

Here are some questions that test for knnwledge of the content 
of this level. If you are very familiar with the information needed 
to answer them, perhaps you should go to another level or unit ~ 
check with your Instructor * Otherwise^ jot down your answers. After 
you've read through this level, take the po:?f: in^i-.'^^^r.^c^it at the end of 
the "Exposure Activities" section and measure what you* ye learned. 

1, Why do small businesses fail? 

2, What factors contribute to business success? 

3, Certain competencies are required in managing a business* 
Discuss how an entrepreneur could become more competent* 

4, Why is planning so important to business succefis? 
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How to Succeed 
And How to Fail 



TEACHING/LEARNING OBJECTIVES 

Upon completion of thii level, you should be able to: 

1. Identify the main reasons for failure in 
small businesses. 

2. Develop a profile of the factors behind a 
successful business* 

3. Discuss the various strategies an entrepre'- 
neur could use to become more competent* 
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Part I, Unit C 
How to Succeed 
And How to Fail 



SUBSTANTIVE INFORMATION 

SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS PRACTICES 

Evepy yBaT^ thouswids of people go ^into business 
HOW MANY SMALL ^- for thm&etv&s. Somej have hopee of turn- 

ing what thiy belieVB is a new id&a into a majcr 
BUSWESSES ABE enterprise, Mostj however^ would be aantent La 

morn a dea&nt living while enjoying th& benefits 
BEGUN EACH YEAR? . \ of being their own boss. In either aasej starting 

up and suaaeeding in a small business is far from 
an impossible dream. Of the more than 10 million 
non-facrm businesses operating in the United States^ 
9S% are aonsidered small businesses by the Small 
Business Administration (SEA) and aaaount for about 
43% of the gross national produat. ( Tha Wall Street 
Jou rna 1 ^ November 14, 1977, p* 1) Reprinted by per- 
mission of The Wall Street Journal , ^pDow Jones & 
Company, Inc#, 1977 • All rights reserved, 

. . We are a nation of smali entrepreneurs. The Dun and 

Brads treet Reference Book lists about three million businesses 

. in this country. In I9765 well over half were worth less 

than $50^000, Only 5% were worth over $500,000. The number ^ 

of businesses opening and closing each day fluctuates so much 

that the three mill^n businesses listed by Dun. and Bradstreet 

- In 1976 are not the same ones in business today. 

Why do we find businesses folding and new^ ones opening 

each day? What are some of the reasons for success and 

failure? What makes a successful business? What do th^y do 

right? , ' ^ ^ • 

Successful entrepreneurs are considered by otherj as 

unique individuals capable of shaping their own destiny. 

They are goal^oriented individuals who know their limitations 

and stick to areas (products and services) which are familiar 
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' ^ Part I, Unit C 

How to Succeed 
And How to Fail 

to them and which are needed. Owners and operators of success- 
ful businesies recognize that the business practiceB they 
implement must be realistic. They are plannerH who know how 
to put both day-^to-day items and the necessary policies down 
on paper* They know where to start and, through planning, 
when to forge ahead* 

Busineises that survive are operated by entrepreneurs 
who develop long and short--term plans * and keep their records 
accurate. They establish positive relationships with good 
suppliers^ which can save moneys time and energy. They stay 
up^to-date on the condition of their firms by watching the 
balance sheet and profit and loss statement, establish good 
credit with suppliers and local banks, have a line of credit 
which is used Judiciously^ and seek professional help when 
needed* 

Successful entrepreneurs have gained rewards that are 
not possible had they been worklpg for someone else. They 
have seen the oppdrtunities for continued growth, and realize 
that the more effort that is put into the business, the more 
rewards will be gained. The auccessful entrepreneur also 
recognizes how- Important personal energy ,and vigor are to the 
firm's success. They enjoy *'being their own boss" and making 
profits^ — being successful* / 
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Part I, Unit C 
How to Succeed 
And How to Fail 

The following suggestions might prove helpful to you in 

running a successful business: 

1, develop Plana fo^ the Ente:rpri8e — No entre^ 
prer.Bur should jump into situations without 
planning first • Any business activity an 
entrepreneur does to operate the firm deserves 
tw be planned* The adage, ^-anytking worth doing 
is worth doing wall/' is appropriate when 
describing the ^^npornance of planning. 

2, Keep Aacuratc fie^crda Keaplug ^Accurate and the 
"right" number Ol records is very important. The 
numbar of records is determined by the type of 
business you operate, tax requirements, ^nd informa- 
tion needed to comply with federal^ state, and 
local rules and regulations. Having these will 
also provide you with readily availaMe data* 

Many - c^preneurs closely watch i^iiiies recordsj 

-^.vi 'f: ^ li/jormatlon, expenseSj and net pro- 
i: ir t t%iL to keep on top of the balance sheet 
iinu profit and loss statenu^k.L. \ua'u^ed to keep 
a careful watch over your liabilities , cash flow, 
and working capital* 

3, Make Objective Deaisions — Do not permit yourself 
to make decisions hastily without considering all 
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How to Succeed 
And How to Fail 



the f^cts* Before making a decisions be sure you have 
considt^red the potential effect the decision will have 
on the operation of your enterprise. 

4, Keep Up-To^Date Do not ever , reach the point of bel^ 

\ 

ievlng you know all there is to know about running your 

I 

business. Keep abreast of new developments In your field. 
Make use of trade associations, 

5* Obtain ProfesBional AsHstanae — Being able to determine 

\ 

when you need professional assistance and knowing how to 
get it is almost as good as having the information. At 
some point in tlmei you probably will seek professional 
help from such individuals as banker? , accountants and 
attorneys* The Small Business Administration (SBA) office 
nearest you might also be able to help you or will 
recommend other ^encies which can provide you with a. siptance 



WHAT ARE THE 
REASONS FOR 
FAILURE? 



REASON FOR BUSINESS FAILURES 
Why do businesses fail? What are the pitfalls? The 
reasons for failure can be grouped into these major areas: 

1, Lack of experience \ 

\ 

2* Lack of capital ' ■ \^ 

3. Poor location 

4, Too much inventory » particularly the wrong kind 
5t Excessive purchase of permanent equipment 
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Part I, Unit C 
How to Succeed 
And How to Fail 

6* Poor credit-grantifig practicen 

7, Unwarranted personal expenses 

8, Unplanned expansion 

9, Faulty attitudes 

(Adapted from The Pitfalls in !tonagtng 3_ Small Pusiness, Dun & 
Bradstreet, 1977) 

Other reasons for business failure include heavy expenses ^ 
poor collections, inadequate sales, incorrect inventory manage- 
ment and competitive weakness. 

The main reason for failure mentioned above and in most 
of the literature on entrepreneurship is lack of experience 
by the person starting the business. Over 90% of failures are ^ 
attributed to inept management. In The Wall Street Journa l, 
November 29, 1977 * Doyle Hayt describes how he thinks hin 
business got into troubiy. He notes, ''TJw problems W&re there 
for anyom to s&&^ but I ffLi&ss I didn^t want to see them. I 
tlwughtl^d be a hero and tuim the plaae around," Almost half 
the entrepreneurs whose businesses have failed should never 
have opened a business at all. They were incapable of 
managing their affairs, * , 

No one opens a business with the intent of closing the first 
year, yet we see thousands of small businesses doing just that* 
Many small firms attempt to do more than their eKperience and _ 
capital allow. Although there is no way all pitfalls can be 
eliminated, once a limitation is recognized, steps can be taken 
to reduce it. For example, lack of capital can be partically 
resolved by using credit prudently. 

7 
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Part I J Unit C 
How CO Succeed 
And How to Fall 

DEV ELOPING CO^ETENT ENTRE PRENEURS 

HOW CAN What can be done to avoid the most common pitfall of 

\ _ 

ENTREPRENEURS employer Inexperience? There might be a higher rate of success 

BECOME COMPETENT? among enterpreneurs if, prior to opening a business, the 

entrepreneur could obtain on-the-job and management training. 

This would allow for assessment of qualifications of succass 
as a business owner. Gaining eKperiance beforehand Is important 
if the entrepreneur does not have the expertise necessary to 
operate the business. Perhaps thenj some would decide that 
becoming an entrepreneur was not the rir career choice* 

If you are just starting out and wish to be a succeBsful 
entrepreneur, you must evaluate yourself , your strong points 
and your shortcomings and seek outside help, if rieededp In- 
ability to work with others or lack of capital to operate the 
business for an extended period of time are potential short- 
' comings to explore. Assessment One in the "EKposure Activities" 
sect ion of this level is design^(^to detei^mine if you "have 
what it. takes" to run a business. 

We often see an opportunity to open a business for our- 
selves and rush into it with enthusiasm and without the proper 
preparation. If you start your business knowing what to 
expects are able to look at the reasons for failure and 
avoid the pitfalls, you will be able to predict you own chance 
of success more accurately * In brder to make these kinds of 
decisionSj you must understand the business world and all that 
is involved in "being your own boss," 
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And How to Fail 



EXPOSURE ACTIVITIES 



As you have Just read, being knowledgeable about the 
typical causes of business success and failure is very impor 
tant to the business owner. Now that you have learned some- 
thing about these concepts * try these^ activities, 

ASSESSMENT ONE 

Answer the following questions* Under each question^ 
check the answer that says what you feel or comes closest to 
it* Be honest with yourself. 

Are you a self --starter? 



□ 



I do things on my own. Nobody has to tell me 



to get going. 



□ 



If someone gets me started ^ I keep going. 



□ 



I don't put myself out until I have to. 



How do you feel about other people? 



□ 



I like people. I can get along with just about 



anybody. 



□ 



I have plenty of friends — I don' 



t need anybody 



else. 



□ 



Most people bother me. 
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How to Succeed 
And How to Fall 

Can you lead others? 

ni I ^'-sn get most people to go along when T start 
something, 

[n I can give the orders if ' omeone tells me what 

should be done* 

n 1 let someone else get things moving. Then I 

f 

go along if I feel like it. 

Can you take responsibility? 

□ I like to take charge of things and see them 
through* 

□ I'll take over if I have to, but I'd .rather let 
someone else be responsible. 

• □ There are always some eager Individuals around 

wanting to show how" smart they are^ I say let them. 

How good of an organiser are you? 

□ ' I like to have a plan before I start. I'm 

usually the one to get things lined up when 
something needs to be done* 

□ I do all right unless things start going wrong* 
Then I walk away, 

□ Anytime I'd ever planned anything^ something 
came along and ruined it* So I just take things 
as they come, 
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Part I, Unit C 
How to Succeed 
And How to Fail 

How good of a worker are you? 

□ I can keep going as long as I need to. I don* 
mind working hard for something I want. 

O I'll work hard for a while, but when I've had 

enough, that's it* 
n I can't see that hard work gets you anywhere. 

Can you make decisions? 

Q I can make up my mind in a hurry if I have to. 
It usually turns out all right, too* 

□ I can if I have plenty of time* If I have to 
Tnake up my mind fast, I always worry if I made 
the wrong decision, 

n I don't like to be the one who has to decide 
things* My decision would probably be bad. 

Can people trust what you say?, 

n Yes they can. I don't say things I don't meant 

□ I try to be on the level most of the time, but 
sometimes X just say what's easiest. 

□ What's the problem if the other person doesn't 
know the difference? 
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Part I, Unit C 
How to Succeed 
And How to Fail 

Can you stick with it? 

Q If I make up my mind to do something, I don^t let 
anything stop me* 

□ I UBUally finish what I start—if it doesn't go 

wron^* 

□ If things don't go right immediately s I forget 
it. Why waste the effort? 

. f 

How good is your health? 

□ I never run down! 

□ I ■ have enough energy for most things I want to do* 
D I run out of energy sooner than most of my friends. 

How did you do? Count the check marks you made. 
How many checks are there beside the /irst answer to each 

question? , _ 

How many checks a^re there beside the seaond answer to each 

question? 

How many checks are there beside the third answer to each 
question? _ 

If most of your checks are beside the first answers ^ you 
probably "have what it takes" to run a business. If not, you'r 
likely to have more trouble than you can handle by yourself. 
Better find a partner who is strong on the points you're weak 
on* If many checks $re beside the third answer, not even a 
good partner will be able to support you, (Adapted from SBA 
Starting and ^tonaglng Series No. 1, 1973 p, 4--5*) 
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ASSESS^fflNT TWO 

1. Survey your coimnunlty and try to record the number of 
businasses that have failed in the last year and in the 
last five years. Try to determine how long they had 
been in business by checking with local banks, Chambers 
of Comierce, and real estate agents. For each business 
you identify* write a brief paragraph stating why you 
believe the company failed* 

2. Write a list of reasons why you think businesses failj 
putting them in priority order with your most prevalent 
reason first. Ask a local bankers accountant or real 
estate agent to evaluate your list* Have you included 
all the reasons? Were there any social or economic 
problems eKisting In your conmiunlty which may have had * 
an impact on business failures? 

3. Survey your community an'd attempt to find ten small 
businesses that have been in business over five years* 
Try to analyze the reasons for their continued success* 
What are they doing right? You might interview some 

the owners to learn why their firms have been successful. 

POSTASSESSKENl ' 

1, List the four most Important reasons for small business 
failures. 

2, Develop a profile of the factors behind a successful 
business. 

1,3 

2fi 
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3. Describe in detail how an entrapreneur could become 

more competent in managing the business. 
4* Discuss the impDrtance of planning In nakin':- n ')i\sfn^HH 

succeed* 

Compare your answers to your responses to the preassesiBmttnt . 
You may want to check your postassessment answers with your 
instruetor, 

SELF-^EyALUATION 

How well did you know the infortnation needed to complete 
the activities? 

( ) Very well 

( ) Fairly well 

( ) A little , 
Be honest with yourself. If you feel you need to review 
the inforTnation, ynu ought to do, so before beginning new 
material* 
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EXPLORATION ^ PART L UNIT C 

HOW TO SUCCEED 
AND HOW TO 
FAIL 

PREASSESSMENT 

Here are some questions that test far knowledge of the content of 
this level. If you are very familiar with the information needed to 
answer themj perhaps you should go to another level or unit ~ check 
' with your instructor. Otherwise^ Jot down your answers. After youVe 
read through this level, take the postassessment at the end of the 
"Exploration Activities'' section and measure what you've learned. 

1, Do all types of businesses have the same 
rate of failure? 

2. Do you feel that an entrepreneur is able co 
use both a knowledge of business functions 
and personal traits to make the business a 
success? Why? 

3* You are planning to open a business. What 
kind of information regarding business 
failures in the flelu you have chosen would 
you want to know about? 

4* What are the most common causes for business 
failure? 

5, What does it take to have a successful business? 
Discuss in detail. 
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TEACHING/LEARNING OBJECTIVES 



Upon completion of this level j you should be able toi 
!• Identify some of the requirementi. for success in 

a small business* 
2, Analyze the failure statistics for small businesses. 
3* Explain some of the main reasons for failure in 

small businesses* 
4s DiacuBs what an entrepreneur can do to avoid 



busi: 
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SUBSTANTIVE INFORMATION 

SUCCESS STORIES 

WHAT SIZE BUSINESSES V^^^ look through the literature dealing with ( .re = 

ABE SUCCESSFUL? preneurs and what makes them successful, you will find m:iny 

definitions of success. Commonly ^ the successful entrepreneur 
is considered to be one who has snarred from scratch, uhos^ 
business has been in operation for more than five years, has 
annual sales of over a million dollars, and provides the owner 
with better than $50,000 per year. While this interpretation 
of the succassful entrepreneur might not be universally 
accepted, it is a popular one among people who analy^^e the 
small business community. 

Any siza business—whether it be as small ab the one pt -on 
auto-=repair shop or as large as the manufacturing company that 
started put as someone's idea—can be successful. The follow- 
^ ing success stories might providL^ soniu insLght Into what it 

takes to be a successful lmU ru^prcncur . 

Success Story Number One 

Chase Revel is the publisher of International Entrep^'ene^urs » 
WHO ARE THE ~ ^ ~ ^ ^ ~ 

a magazine which offers tips to small businesses. At age twenty- 

SUCCESSFUL 

one, he was a self-made millionaire. At age twenty^two, he was 

ENTREPRENEURS? 

broke. Today; at forty, he has worked his way back up the ladder 
to the success he knew at twenty-one. 
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How did he do i. and what did he learn from his earlier 
failure? After losing his company iri 1957 when the bottom 
fell out of the construction industry , ha found himself broke 
and looking for new business ventures. He formed and operated 
eighteen different enterprises. People started coming to him 
for advice on how to run a business and for tips on which 
businessa.^ to get into. 

His magazine now has circulation of over thirty thousand. 
He has found the formula for success ^ and whether he sells his 
entrepreneurihlp magazine or continues to give tips to budding 
entrepreAriurs, he is successful. 



When Paul Leopold was the vice-president in charge of 
adminlitratlon for a Chicago housewares manufacturer , he 
discovered that many employees were taking advantage of the 
Xerox machines. Some copied term papers for their children 
or friends; other employees copied their favorite recipes; 
some even made blank copies for scratch paper! Meanwhile. , 
the company's Xeroxing costs were going out of sight, 

Leopold spent two years in a friend's basement developing 
his solution and another two years perfecting it* Today he is 
prealdent of Manitou Systems , Inc, which produces and leases a 
foolproof device for keeping track of exactly who uses the office 
copier and how many copies they make. Manltou's first three 
customers were corporate giants i Levi Str^auss , Zenith Radio ^ 



Success Story- Number Two 
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and DuPont. Leopold saw a need for a product, researched it, 
and perfected it. He did not markec it until he was satlHfieil 
that it was ready (Barnett, 1977). 

Succe ss S tory Nun i '^ex_ Tniree 
Don Hatting Is an independent gros-it in an Ohio town. 
Hatting ham been running the business for three years and has 
doubled the original size of his J a J Super Market;. 



Hatting^ 37^ is one independmt gronQr uha 
says he is not being squeez^ed out by lavgQ 
ohains mth fat ad jptiBing budgets^ larg^ 
warehouses^ a?icl loiJ^pria& aamp'aignB , 

He has the sates figures and growth pattprnB 
to prom it. . . . 

He has boosted ^veat sales to 45% of his 
businsss and last year reaorded $1.1] million 
in revenues. 

He thinks he am do even better^... 

I'fnen he doubled the sim of his stare frcn 
6^000 to 12^000 aaunre feet^ the additioi 
gaim him a largei^ meat acmter^ now 
stretahing 60 feet aaroBs the store^ a 
cutting raom^ and a storage lookar far 
aging meat. 

It^s all part of a narketing strategy aimpd 
at boosting meat sales from $12^000 to 
$20^000 a week. 

is where our future lies, said 
Hatting^ seated behind his metal desk, 
a folded aopy of the Wall Street Journal 
at his side. 
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say 8 it^s the majoi' reason /b^ Hatti^ia-a 

Arrighi Bays Hatting vatidrnc ia imusi^at 
compared to most indBpeyidBnt stor-ji^. 

*^He 's areated a mputatian for himself,'^ 
Arrighi said, ''He's doing a 40% volwm' when 
?i02^?[aZ meat vatume is aiiauu 25^. . . , . " 

Hatting ali^eady has plans to open another 
store somewhere in Western Hills next 
Qwrmer, Th& sise wilt be m^ound 9000 
square feet. 

''You've got your large ahain stores and 
your aonvenient markets and not muoh in 
heUoeen," he said. "I'm trying to be that 
one in the middle. " 

For that satis faation^ he works lO to 12 
haiir days^ seven days a week. 

"Ms is it^ " he said, gestidring out his 
one-way window. "This store is my life, 
my work^ my hobby. It has to be that way, 
or you aan't be auaaessful. " ( The CinQinnati 
EnquireE . July 31, 1977, p. E^9) Reprinted" 
from ,^i_^^,l3n_^^ln£uir^ July 31, 1977, 



Hatting, is putting a lot of hard work into his success 
story. 



Success Story Number Four 
Are you a peraon with ideas? This is one idea that 
ideally caught on. 
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Walter t. :-:oL^pij,:n ma ipo^-ing :i 'jvXr : r 

Morrison^ a Las Ang&Us aity building 
iyispeatar by oaaupatian^ uas aiSmonatrai : 
a strangB disa that oouid hia^lgd for 
distanae arid^ depmzding on the ^fi^, o:^^.^ld 
be mads to pm^farm seemingty iimnding 
mrobatias^ 

The year was 19 87. A Lob Angel&a area 
aompany already had aoMsed a nationwide 
obBession with samethifig aalled a Hula Hoop 
a?:^ ^itsmber of tk^ fir^-^-W^cuv-O Maw^fa'^- 
turing Company--^ toad fa^uinat^'^ : c:j 
pita^irnan'^ demons t pa Hnn. 

Wham-C bought the rights to that flyiyia 
sauaepj, duhb&d it a Frisbee (the name is 
deritmd from a New England bakery whose 
pie tins were being spun around aollege 
aampus&s at the time)^ and was an 

the map as one of the aountry '& unique 
toy produaers. 

Mom^iBon^ 57, who now owns a hardware 
store in the Southland aorrmunity of LaVeme, 
says he invented the disa in 1949^ put it 
into limited production ayid aalled it a 
■■Flutapiatter^* beaause it was decorated with 
a solar system design. 

MoriHson estimates he has reaeived rnore thm 
$1 million in royalties from Frisbee sales. 
^^Frisbee/^ he refleated, ^^That^s a ridiaulous 
name for anything. " 

But the flying sauaer Morrison invented has 
been anything but ridiaulous for MiamMl. 

W^-^i^O^ now based in a 200,000 square foot 
pL.j.nt in San Gabj^iel, has the capacity to 
produce 100^000 Frisbees a day. Although 
it has diversified into toys (about 80% of 
its business ) and spnpting goons, th^ Frif^hep 
nledvlii is its primary '*laim to fame. 
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^mautive officer and gmeral r^::na^er, is 
r^iiasnt about breaking out salss fii7iw^d. 
::pmvsr^ he says that ^'25% to S0%'^ of 

annual satss are g&nsi^azed by t:h.c 
Frisbm. Far 1976, thB firm's sales lev^l 
rsaahsd ^19.4 millia?i against $12*4 miltioyi 
in 197 S. ^Net iname totaUd $932,000 against 
$578^000 a ysar Boi'lier, ( The Los Angeles 
Times , August 28, 1977, VIII^3), ~ Reprinted 
from The Los Angelas Tinas , 

All these success stories seem to point in one direction^ — 
get advice j learn the business, and have a deep desire to 
succeed. 



What about businesses that do not make it? How many fail 
and why? Data from Dun and Bradstreetj Incorporated show that 
in 1976 the numbe': of business failures dropped from the all- 
time record set in 1975, The number of construction buslne^^ - 
failures was 22% lower in 1976 than in 1975. On the average, 
there was an 18% decline in the failure of manufacturing firms. 
The number of wholesale enterprises that failed was about the 
same in 1976 as in 1975. 

In their publication entitled T he Busin ess Fai lure R ecord 
Dun and Bradstraetj Xncorporated compares the number of business 
failures to the number of concerns in operation in a given field. 
They state i 



sopm :sTics regarding failures 
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Just as airlins or Hgk trjf'f'.j fataUtiea 
rwed to be r&Laced to trie thouija>Lij ofni^^^ 
travBled^ so the mmb&r of business faiiurGs 
rniist be related to the ni^ni&r of j^n^e:-:^ ^K 
op&ratian before meaningful aomvarisc:-^ ^an re- 
made of the severity of aasualities in am 
line of operation versus another. For sx^ple^ 
anong r&tailersj gating and drin^i>^j places >ad 
the largest nimber of aonaerns failing in. 1976^ 
but this m& merely refleative of the huge nmber 
in operation i?i this liym. l/lien retail aamialtiep 
are expressed as a rate per 10^000 in operation 
and ranked from highest to lowest^ restaurafits 
stand in the lomr third of some 2?^ lines. At 
the tap of the retail Hst in 1976 with the most 
severe failure rate were -sporting goods stores. A 
year &arl%er^ infarits' and ahildre^n's wear shops 
had headed the list. In the ranking of mayiufaotur- 
ing rates^ the furniture industry stood au uhe 
unfortunjxte top in both 1976 and 2975. 

(The Business Failure Record ^ Dun & Bradgtreet, 1977 ^ p* 3) 
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CQmparisons of Various Types of Businesses 
txriibiL 1 aiijw-' id^^jr^ raiw^ oi rt- la: I rir-s in r.mk 
order from highest to lowest according to specific tvpes of 
enterprises . 

EXHIBIT 1 



HETAIL LINES RANKED 
BY FAILURE RATES 1976 

Failure Ratg per lO^OOO 
L im of Busimss Qperatdr^ Canaeims 

Sporting Goods , , . . . 68 

Men^Q Wear , , . * 

Womm^s Heady -to ^Wem^ $0 

Fwmiture arui Fiamishings 5^ 

Books and Statiomry 43 

CmmraB md Photographia Suppli&s 47 

Infantas and Children^ s Wear * . , 41 

Gifts . . , , , . 37 

Depar^&nt Stores , , . 26 

Dry Goods cmd G&nsrat Merahmdise * . , , 24 

ToyG md Hobby Crafts * , . . . 23 

Appiimaes^ Radio md J. * . . , 3I 

^00$ , 31 

Lwrter and Building Materials 28 

Auto Parts and Aaa&ssoriGs 

Jewelry 

Eating and Drinking PlaaBs 

Drugs . . , , , gl 

Women -s Aaaessories , , 16 

to^ore . U 

Groaeries^ MmatB and Produae 14 

Bdieries 14 

Automobiles 7 



24 
24 



(Tha Bua^ssg Failure Recerd i Dun h Bradatreet, 1977, p,6) 
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The failure rate& of manufacturing firms in rank order froin 
^iighest to lowesc accoi^ding to specific typQs of ijntorpriHes nr 
shown in EKhibit 2, 

EXHIBIT 2 

MANVFACTlJRim INDUSTRIES RAiJKED 
BY FAILURE RATES 1976 

Failure Rat^ Per 10,000 



Furniture . 35 

Transportation Equipment , . . 77 

Textiles . , * 73 

Eleatriaal Maahinery - ^2 

Apparel , 63 

Leather and Shoes - 52 

Printing and Publishing 40 

Rubber and Fabriaated Plaatia Prnduats 33 

Lw7i)&r , * * * * 36 

Maahinery * 35 

Metals J Primary and Fabrian.t^d 31 

Food , 30 

Stone^ Clay and Glass ....... 29 

Oiemiaals and Drugs , . . 2^- 

Papex" ^ . . . . . . , 23 



( The Business Failure Regogd , Dun & Bradstreet, 1977, p. 
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Comparisons of Various Apes of Businesse r 

Exhibit 3 shows the age of the 9^628 businesses that 

K./ DOES THE 

failed in 1976, You will notice that 54,8% of the busTnesses 

AGE OF A 

which were discontinued were in operation five years or less. 

BUSINESS AFFECT 

The proportion rm as high as 62,9 peraent for 
THE FAILURE RATE? retailers^ as low as 46.3 mraent for aonstrua^ 

zian aontraators^ In aonzrasVj whalssatsi's ajid 
mmufaatur&Ts }md the highest perc&ntage of 
failures that had weathered aver 10 years -^-^ 
operation. 

( The Business Failure Record , Dun & Bradstreet, 
"1977, p. 10) 
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EXHIBIT 3 



AGE OF FAILED BUSINESSES 



Age in ^ew^B 
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1,2% 




2.0% 




1.4%^ 





(^m^Yeaop or L&ss 

Tioo" loa 9.3 14.2 6.2 8.4 10.7 



me 13.3 12,8 18. D 10.6 l4.l 15.0 

Total Three Yem*B' op 

Lbbb 24.6 23.4 34. S 16.6 23.9 27.2 



Four 


11.8 


15.6 


IS. 6 


14.6 


14.6 


14. 7 


Five 


11.8 


10. 3 


12.8 


.16. I 


13,2 


12.9 


Total Five ^C&ars or 














" L&88 


• 48.2 


49. 3 


62,9 


46. 3 


51. 7 


54. 8 


Six 


7.0 


8.4 


8.4 


9. 7 


10.2 


8.8 


Seven 


6.9 


6. 1 


5.2 


8.0 


7.9 


6.4 


Eight 


4.9 


.4.5 


4.0 


5.5 


5. 7 


4. 7 


Nine 


4.5 


3.0 


3.0 


4.8 


4, 7 


3. 8 


Ten. 


2.2 


2.0 


2.0 


2,9 


3. 3 


2. 3 


Total^^Six^Ten YearB 


20. -I 


d4.0 


22.6 


30,9 


31.8 


26.0 


Over Ten Years 


25.4 


26. 7 


14.5 


22, 8 


16.5 


19. 2 


Total 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100,0% 


I00..0% 


Nimbep of Faitupes 


360 


I, 028 


4,139 


1^770 




9^628 


(T^e Business Fallufe 


Record , Dun & Bre 


1(1 hL reel 


. 1977, 


p. 10) 
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THERE 
DIFFEmiWES 
■IN A FAIUJBE 
RATES AMONG 
STATES? f 



Comparl.^ons of Regidns and States 

One of the most important tasks an entrepreneur needs to 
do la to select the "right*- location for the firin* Potential 



entrapreniurs should take notice of business failure trends 
by states, Ejchiblt 4 compares failure trends by states for 
1975 and 1976, 

The information is provided according to regions. Within 
a given region there are significant differences among the 
states. For escample, in the West South Central Region , Oklahoma 
had the largest number of business failures, . 53. 9%, as compared 
to Louisiana J which had only a 13.8% failure rate per ten 
thousand concerns * 
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FAILURE mENDS BY STATES* 
Bate pet* 10 ^000 Listed ConQQmB'^l9?S^76 



Rsffion i Statm 


1975 


1976 


Region & State 

^ mJ , :- 


1975 


1976 


NEW SmMND 






Mi8som*% 


U.4 


21.6 


Maim 






North Dakota 


6.9 


26.2 


M.9 


17.2 


South Dakota 


IS. 8 


15.2 


Nm Hcffnpahirm 


64.3 


36.1 


NebraBka^ 


30.4 


23.4 


Vermnt 


16.4 


24.3 


Kmaaa 


20.6 


15.5 


MassaahuseitB 


47.3 


48.9 








Cmmatiaut 


33.8 


28,6 


Total W N Central 


25.6 


27.4 


RhodB lalmd 


24.8 


2.6 














EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 






Total Nm Enqland 

_- 


40.8 


33.8 














Ksntuaky 


38. 1 


24. 6 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 






TBnm&see 


40.8 


46. 3 


• 






A labt^a 


27. 6 


26. I 


Nm York 


56. 0 


46.2 


Mississippi 


27. 8 


13. 5 


New Jersey 


87. 1 


76,5 








Permaylvania 


58. B 


43.2 


Total E S Central 


34.2 


30. I 


Total Middle Atlantia 


62.8 


51. 6 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 






SOVTH ATLANTIC 






Arhmsas 


19.5 


21.0 








Oklahoma 


41. I 


53,9 


^tarylmd 


69.6 


84.. 7 


Louisiana 


22.0 


13. 3 


De lojare 


45.2 


12,1 


Texaa 


41.2 


27.9 


Diatrioi of ColwHb'ta' 


46.4 


31.5 








Virginia 


71.3 


37.8 


Total W S Centz^al 


3S.8 


28.5 


Weal; Virginia 


17.8 


10.2 








North Carolina 


19.2 


U.4 


MOUNTAIN 






South Carolina 


4.0 


10.8 








Georgia 


42. a 


36.9 


Montma 


29. 0 


17. 1 


Florida 


26. 3 


23. 7 


Id^w 


26.6 


38.2 








Wyoming 






Total South Atlmtia 


35.9 


29. 7 


Colorado 


25. 7 


17.9 








New Meodao 


27. 7 


13.6 


EAST NORTH CENTML 






Arizona 


84.8 


53.6 








UtcJ% 


14. I 


13.8 


Ohio 


28.0 


37. 8 


Nevad^L 


19. 6 


40. 0 


Indicoia 


38. 1 


25.4 








Illinois 


60.4 


41.4 


Total Mountain 


35. I 


26.0 


Miahigm 


70.2 


61.5 








yiaaonain 


21. 3 


34. 3 


PACIFIC 






Total E N Central 


44.1 


42. 1 


Washington 


114, I 


102.5 








Oregon 


77.9 


82.0 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 




i 


California 


73.0 


53.8 


Minnesota 


SO. 7 


55. 6 


Total Paaifia 


76. S 


60, 6 


iMa 


19. 3 


17. 8 









CThe Business Failure Record , Dun d Bradstreet, 1977* p. 5) 



*Data for Alaska and Hawaii not available prior to 19 76; 
i partial coverage in 1976. j ,^ 
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Thli statistical data is only one factor to consider in 

deciding to start a business,. Simply because a state has a 

high business failure rate does not mean you should not con^ 

sldsr opening a new bupiness there. The fact that sporting 

f 

good stores most frfrquently fail should not discourage you 
from opening such/a store* Other factors irclude Qbtaining 
a good banking ^onnectioni establishing credit ^ knowing the 
business selected ^ and obtaining current information from 
knowledgeable and professional sources. You will also need to 
obtain additional infprmttloni such as taK trends ^ failure 
rates per types of business^ population trendSj income trends, 
and Information regarding the state or county's political 
status i Once you have this and other relevant dataj then you 
can make a declElon. 

Succeflsful entrepreneurs check all the resources available , 
including the above--menti0ned statistical data before opening 
usinesSi Being aware of the pitfalls in starting and running 
uslnass will also help you avoid making mistakes t 

REASONS FOR FAILURE 
An article in The Wall Street Journal , November 29, 1977 

discusses business failures i 

Empe^ie that the smaller and newer a aompany 
igj th^ more likely it is to fail. More than hdtf 
the fimie that go out of business cmnually have 
been in owistenoe for five yem^s or leasj the vast 
majority hMe annual sales of under $1 million. 
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The reasons for this sitmtion are synpte: Smalt 
businesses typiaatly laak the capital ami manage-- 
ment know-how to aope with adverae development& 
that ait aonaerns faae. However^ a- further searGh 
almoBt alwayQ revealB aaus&s that stem from the 
na^re of the people who go into business for 
themselveB, 

^'An entrepreneur is an optimist by definition^ andj 
overoptimism is what does aompanies in^ asserts 
Kenneth Eaton^ head of Assoaiated Business 
ConeultmtB^ a Chiaago management^aonsultant firm. 
He explains i **When 'tMnga are going well^ the 
average businessman assumes they will continue 
to go well. When a problem arises^ he assumes it 
will. go mDay quiakly by itself. By the time he 
wakes up to the faat that he really has a problem^ 
it's often too late to do anything about it," 
( The Wall Street Journal , November 29, 1977, p. 1) 
Reprinted by permisilon of The Wall Street Journal , 
^pDow Jpnes & Company, Inc.j 1977* All rights 
reserved* 

Many people eriter business each year unaware of the coiranon 
pitfalls . Experts in^^entrepreneurship Including " i und 
Bradstreetj Incorporated have grouped the reasons for l allure 



the 


following main pitfalls* 


1, 


Lack of experience 


2. 


Lack of capital 


3. 


Poor location 


4. 


Too much inventory, particularly the wrong kind 


5* 


EKceesive purchase of fixed assets 


6. 


Poor credit -granting practices 


7, 


Unwarranted personal expenses 


8. 


Unplanned expansion 


9* 


Faulty attitudes 
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WHAT ABOUT 
LACK OF 
EXPERIENCE? 



(Adapted from Pitfalls In Managing a Small Business ^ 1977.) 
Below is a closer look at some of these pitfalls. 



Lack of aKperience is a dominant factor. It would seem 
that it would be easy to overcome by gaining eKperience In an 
area of Interest- Unfortunately , it is not always time spent 
in a business that prepares one for the Job, It is important 
to learn the different aspects of that business , including 
management skills, A person may be capable of doing the job 
Itself but may need management expertise to succeed as an 
entrepreneur * 

It is not unusual for beginning entrepreneurs to get so 
involved with current operating roblems that tliey forget to 
keep trac]fe of the trend 4 cash reserves, inventories^ or 
accounts receivable | they do not have a yardstick which tells 
th€m when expenses are out of line. As a result, trouble is 
sometimes recognized only after it is too late for anything 
to be done* Doyle Hayt, owner-^manager of Forms Corporationt 
which has emerged from bankruptcy to profitability, explains 
in the article entitled, "The Venturers! Doyle Hayt Survives 
Bankruptcy, Succeeds Second Time Around," how things went 
wrong in his firmi 



Lack of EKperience 
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J found an organimtion that was totaliy aiok. 
Morale was low from the janitor on up* Orders 
that looked good on paper were losers in praatia&. 
There was no ao&t aaaoimting system^ so it was 
wtpossible to tell which parts of the business 
were profitable and which weren^t, I was running 
aopound in airales tiding to get a handle on 
things, . 

The article goei on to say that Mr, Hayt ha^,..* 

taken othsr steps to restore his ooripany to ! 
profitability. He has hired management-'Qonsulting 
firms to institute cost aoaounting and materials- 
aontrol sy&temQ^ has bought a QOuple of truaks to 
speed deliwries to austomersj^ Md has hired new 
finmoial md sales offiaers^ (The Wall Street 
Journal > November 29, ^977, pp* 1-16) Reprinted 
by permission of The ^all Street Journal , (£)Dqw 
Jonea & Company, Inc*, 1977, All rights resarved. 



Lack of Moneys 

WHAT ABOUT LACK If lack of eKperlence is a major stumbling block for the 

OF MONEY? starttng entrepreneur, then the lack of money 1b a close second* 

Years ago you could start a business on a small amount uf money 
and survive* Today a large amount of capital is often needed to 
get started and to keep going until profits take over* 

Some bankers suggest that expenses for such things as 
rent J lights, heat, etc., be computed and that an additiont-1 
50% be added to offset the extra unforeseen expenses* Unexpected 
expenses are bound to devrlop and plans must be made to handle 
them, / 
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WHAT ABOUT uOCmO'l? 



WHAT ABOUT INVE:mRY 
MISMANAGEMENT? . ^ 



: WHAT ARE OTHER 
yREASONS? 



Th e_ jjr ong Lo c a t J on 
The wrong location is often cited as a reason for failure. 
Because the small business person usually starts off on a 
limited budget he or she i^ looking for an IneKpensive place 
of business. Rental costs are important, but if a business is 
not in the right location^ failure is assured, 

Injy en^OTy Misma t 
Inventory should be a major concern. Too much inventory 
and inventory which is not selling mav limit payment of bills. 

/ ■ ■ / ^ . ■ ■ 

/ Stocking up on/an. :item made obsolete by a new development 
could cause , an accumulation of excess items. This would 
necessitate your selling at a loss* which could prove disastrous 

Other Cause s 

Too much capital can be invested In fixed assets. You 
may be doing a tremendous amount of business and decide to 
eKpand. Because you have invested (or borrowed) a great deal 
of money for assets such as heavy machinery or specialized 
equipment which cannot be easily liquidated, banks or lending 
agencies may consider you too far in debt to lend you the 
funds you needs Too much credit may also tie up money needed to 
expand* A certain number of your assets should be accessible* 
so they can be sold for ready cash. 
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Avoiding Pitfalls 

Considarable aaglatance is available from many sources,^ 
including volunteer groups * but not many new businesses utilize 
them* Much of this advice is free. However, Chase Revel of 
Internstional Entrepreneurs magazine cautions that would='be 
entrapreneura who are short on experience should seek out and 
pay a business consultant for advice. He warns that persons 
seeking advice should do so very carefully. Anyone can hang 
out ia shingle claiming to be a consultant | so seek out someone 
who is already successful in the type of business you want to 
enters but not someone against whom you will be competing. 
Revel is a strong believer in the slogan, InvestigatQ before 
you inveat. "Bu&imBa^^^ he says, ''ta like moving in a big 
maM&j but it's si^U if you undei^stand.'' (The Los Angeles 
Times p July 17, 1977, Part IV, p, 1) Reprinted from The L os 
^Reles, Times « Don't hesitate to ask for assistance from people 
who are qualified to give you the necessary Information. 

Starting a business Is risky at best. It takes many skills 
rn run it, and you cannot be eKpected to know everything* Yo ir 
chances of making it succeed, however, will be better if you - 
understand the potential problems. Knowing the pitfalls will j 
help you minimize the problems * 
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SUCCESSFUL B tJSINEsk PRACTICES 
What does it take to run a successful business? First , 
recognise your limitations. Just how mkch business can you 
handle with the resources you have? YQurXresourcee^^people 
and money— must be able to generate a reasonable profit and 
establish and maintain goodwill with customer^ and employees. 
The prospective entrepreneur should take a close and realistic 
look at the product the business will sell and what profit is 
eKpected. If expenses are $1,000^ then a profit of $1,000 need 
to be made just to break even. After needed profits have been 
determined, other factors should be considered. These other 
factors include amount of sales required to attain the desired 
profit, credit policy toward customers, credit timr^ ;iven by 
suppliers^ and what capital items such as transportation, 
flKtures, and equipment will be needed. 

Second p keep accurate and up-to=-date records. This 
Includes records such as production schedules ^ sales quotas, 
cost targets, and returns on financial investments. Watch 
the balance sheet, make sure the assets and liabilities are 
in propar balance. Bank officials consulted for additional 
capital to ejqpand inventory will take a hard look at the 
balance sheet to see how businisi has been conducted in the 
past. However, avoid unnecessary records-keeping. Have an 
accountant analyze the books regularly, ; Critical decisions 
are based on the business data available. Good records, 
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therefore^ take out much of the guesswork and provide a sound 
basis for making good decisions, in addition to keeping you 
informed of the progress toward " business gon^ 

Thirdj do not drift into decisions* Analyse factors and 
mak© proper decisions based on factual data. Proper planning 
ii essential to success* Investigate before you plunge into 
any decision* Do not make wrong decisions impulsively when 
you are offered get-rich-quick schemes, MoBt St.. ng entr* 
prenaurs are easy targets for hical practices. Get all the 
information and then check our f^he "deaj ' 

Fourth^ exerc/se cautior In ,;he amount of money you take 
out for personal use. There must always, be enough available 
to pay for established costs. 

Finally i the effect of personal health on business success 
important. A successful entrepreneur needs to be healthy. 
Avoid stress^ practice good working habits, work reasonable 
hours J and maintain a balanced diet and exercise program, 

Owiing a business permits greater freedom than working 
for soneone else^ e^g.* hours and aTOunt of time worked. 
These freedoms should not be abused or the business will 
suffer. ' , 
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EXPLORATION ACTIVITIES 

Do you feel that you understand enough about factors in 
the success and failure of small businesses? The following 
activities wiH help you apply some of these concepts to ''rea 
situationi, 

ASSESSMENT ONE 

The Small Business Administration (SBA) has developed 
sOme questions to help you think about what is needed tv. 
become a successful entrepreneur, Anwar each question. If 
the anwer ia YES, you are on the right track. If you answer 
NO, you have some work to do, 

ARE YOU READY TO BECOME AN ENT REPRENEUR? 
^T ABOUT YO U? • Yes No 

Are you the kind of person who can get a 
business started and run it successfully? 

Think about why you want to omi your own 
business. Do you want it badly enough to work 
long hours witiiwut knowing bow much money 
you -11 end up with? 

Does your fMiily go along with your 
plan to start a business of your own? 

Have-you worked in a business similar 
to the one you want to start? 
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Yes No 

Have you worked for someone else as a 
aupervlBor or manager? 

Have you had any business training in school? 

TOAT MOUT THE MONEY? 

Have yoti iaved any money? 

Do you taiow how much money you will need to 
get your business started? 

H^ve you figured out whether you could make 
more money working for someone else? 

Have you determined how much of your omi 

money you\can put into the bualness? 

Do you know how much credit you can get 
from your suppliers—the people from whom you 

will buy? ^ 

Do you know where you can borrow the rest 
of the money needed to start your business? 

Have you figured out your expected net 
income p6r year from the business? (Include 
your salary and^ profit on the money you put 

into the business,) 

Can you live on less than this so that you 
can use some of it to help your business grow? 

Have you talked to banker about your plans'^ 
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Wow to 
And fU^w 



SELLING 



Have you decided on a selling plan^ 



Do you know how to get customers to buv/ 
Have you thought about the selling t l ^ hn iciUi^H 

that make customers want to buy from some rtalus= 

parsons while others turn them off? 

YOUR EOTLbYEES 

If you need to hire someone Co help ycnj , 
you know where to look? 

Do you know what kind of person you neud / 

Do you know how much to pay? 

Do you have a plan for training your 
employees? 

Do you have a work plan for yourself and 
your employees? 

CREDIT FOR YOUR CUSTOMERS 

Hav,e you decided whether to let your customerH 
buy on credit? 

Do you know the good and bad points about 
Joining a credit-card plan? 

Can you tell a "deadbeat" from a good r red it 
customer? 
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Yes 

"^u talked with other business ouTiers 
In thi . r about what they think of the business? 
Have ^^^^^ alked with the company-s suppliers? 
Have ^uu talked to a lawyer about it? 

ADVERTISING 

Have you decided how you will ddvertis^? (new= 
papers, poster s, handbills, radio, mail) 

Do you know where to get help with your ads? 

Have you watched how other sxmilar businesses 
get people to buy? 

THE PRT ^ .ES YOU CHARGE 

Can you detarmlne what you should charge for 
each product or service you sell? 

Do you know what other businesses like yours 
charge? 

BUYING 

Do you know how to find out what your customers 

want? 

Will your Inventory records tell you when it is 
time and how much to order? 

Will you buy most of your stock from a few 
suppliers rather than a little from many, so that 
those you buy from will want to help you succeed? 

4L 
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PRO TECTING YOUR BUSINESS ^ 

Have you made plans for piotecting your 
bi-.^iness against thefts of all kinds^-shoplif ting , 
robbsryj burglarVs stealinc by employees? _ 

HiivR you talked with an insurance agent about 
what kinds of insurance you need? _ 

BUYING A BUSINESS FROM SOM EONE ELSE 

Have you made a list of what you like and don't 
like about buying a business someone else has 
started? _ 

Are you sure you know the real reason why the 
owner wants to sell that business? 

Have you compared the cost of buy^lng the 
business with the cost of starting a new business? _ 

Are the stoak/equipment/f ixtures up^to^date 
and In good condition? _ 

Is the building in good condition? 

Will the owner of the building transfer the 
lease to you? _ 

Ha^e you talkLd with other business Deonle in 
the avea to see what they think of the business? _ 

Have you talked with the company's suppliers? _ 

Have you talked with a Int^er about it? _ 
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YOUR RECORDS 

H?^ ' you planned a system of records that will 
keep track of your Income and expenses, what you owe 
other people, and what other peop]e owe you? 

Can you keep track of your inventory so that 
you will alya^'s have enough on hand for yo . r 
customers, buc riOt inore than you can sell? 

Have you figured out how to keep your pay-- 
roll records and take care of tax reports and 
payments? 

Do you know what financial statements you 
should prepare? 

Do you know how to use these financial 
statements? 

Do yoii know an accountant who will help you 
with your records and financial statements? 

YOUR BUSIN ESS AND. THE LAW 

Do you know what licenses and perm?ta you 

need? 

Do you know what business laws you have to 

obey? 



EQUIPMNT AND SUPPLIES 

What equipment and supplies will you need and 
how much will they cost? 

Can you save some money by buying secondhand 
equipment? 
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YOUR MERCHMDISE/SERVICES Yes No 

Have you decided what productb/servlces you 
will sell? 

Do you know how much or how many of each product 
you will need to buy in order to open your business? 

Have you found suppliers who will sell you what 
you need at a good price? 

Do you know a lawyer to whom you can go for advice 
and help with legal papers? 

Have you compared the prices and credit terms of 
dlfferenc suppliers? 

HOW ABOUT A r^. RTNER ? 

If you need a partner who has money or know-how 
you need 5 do you know someone who will fit-^ — someone 
with whom you can get along? 

Do you know the good and bad points about going 
it alones having a partner, and incorporating your 
business? 



Have you talked tu n lawyer about it? 

WHAT AB0 1J;^ Y0UR CUSTOMERS ? 

Do most businesses in your community seem to be 
doing well? 

Have you tried to find out how well busine=qses 
similar to the one yn\ want to open are doing in your 
community and in the rest of the country. 
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Yes No 

Do you know what kind Df people will want to buy 
what you plan to sell? _ 

Do such people live in the area where you want 
to open your busiDess? 

Do you feel they need a business like yours? 

If nots have you thought about opening 
different kind of business or going to another 

neighborhood? _ 
YOUR BUILDING 

Have you found a good location for your business? 

Will you have enough room when your business 
"gets going"? 

Can you fix the building the way yoi want to 
without spending too much money? ^ 

Can potential customers get to it easily from 
parking spaces, bus stopSg or homes? 

Have you had a lawyer check the lease and Eoning? 

(Adapted from SBA Small Marketer's Aid No. 71, pp. 1^4) 

ASSESSMENT TWO 

1, Why do you believe th>. number of business failures caused by 
neglect and fraud is so low compared to the number of business 
failures caused by lack, of eKperience? 

2, Contact a local small business owner and ask the Ln^mer to 
eKpIaln why the business has been successful p ^^at does the. 
owner think is being done correctly? Did the owner make any 
mistakes in the beginning? 
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3. Develop your persjnal plan for achieving business success 
and avoid tyoical pitfalls. Include plans for obtaining 
any needed s dmini£:trativ-3 assistance. 

POSTASSESSMENT 

1, Do all types of businesses have the i-ame rate of failures? 

2, "For a business to be ..accessful, the entrepreneur must 
be able to *mix and match^ all the business functions and 
the entrepreneur's own personal characrpristics to make 
the 'right* combinacions Discuss this quote. Do you 
believe what it says? Why? 

3. You are planning to open a business. What kind of information 
regarding business failures in Che field you have chosen 
would you want to know about? 

4. Select four causes for business failures and discuss these 
, in detail* 

5* Wtiat does it take to have a successful business? Discusr 
In detail. 

Compare your answers to your responses to the preassessment , 
You may want to. check your postassesament answers with your 
Instructor . 
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SELF-EVALUATION 

How well did you know the in-'ormatlon needed to cor": 
the activities? 

f ) Very well 
( ) Fairly well 
( ) A little 
Be honest with yourself. If you feel you need to revi 
the information^ you ought to do so before beginning new 
material 
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PREPARATinN/ PART L UNIT C 

ADAPTATION HOW TO SUCCEED 

AND HOW TO 
FAIL 

PREASSESSMENT 

Hera are some questions that test for knowledga of the content of 
this level. . If you are very familiar wit'-- the information needed to 
answer them, perhaps you should go to another level or unit — check with 
your instructor* Otherwise j J^ot down your answers. After you've read 
through this level, take the postassessment at the end of the '^Prepara= 
tion/Adaptation Activities"" section and measure what you've learned. 

1. How and where might an entrepreneur obtain additional 
training? 

2# Do you believe that entrepreneurs have more education than 
the general public? Why? 

3, What financial institutions provide small loans? Which would 
you prefer to deal with and why? 

4, What is the Small Business Administration (SBA) and what does 
it offer? 

5, ^at infomation would you want to get before opening your 
business? 
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TEACHING/LEARNING OBJECTIVES 

ITpon completion of this level ^ you should ba able to: 

1. Discuss procedures that can be followed whefi 
opening a business that cau nilnimize chances 
for failure and increase chances for success^ 

2. State the areas in which outside assistance 
may be useful to the entrepreneur, 

3. State some of the ways in which specific 
assistance or additional training may be 
obtained , 
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SUBSTANTIVE INFORMATION 

UNDERSTi-NDING PITFALLS 
Bafore you start out as an entrepreneur, you should be 
aware sf the pitfalls in the businesL; world. The ultimately 
successful ■conpany is able to avoid these pitfalls. Unfor- 
tuiiately many concerns do not survive. 

Poor Management 
Slow sales, heavy operating expenses, inventory problems, 
and poor location are some reasons for business failures. A 
closer review of these pitfalls reveals that poor management 
is the comon, underlying factor. More than 90% of business 
failures are due to managerial Incompetence and inexperience. 

Lack of__Experience 
Lack of experience in supervising or performing manage- 
ment functions Is a serious problem. The ultimate failure 
of a business is often directly related to the owner's fack 
of ejeperience In accounting, pruchasing, pricing, advertising, 
budgeting, and other functions of management. The owner 
should obtain ample training prior to opening a business. 

Poor Records 

Unless a business is extremely small, the entrepreneur 
cannot keep track of all the business records mentally, 
Misleading and poor accounting records can lead to serious 
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problems* Without proper accounting records and procedures, 
costly errors are bound to develop. The businesb owner 
must depend on a reliable recordkeeping system that will pro^ 
vide up-to-date information with which sound decisioia can 
be made . 

A good accounting syst&m should provide you with infor- 
mation regarding operating costs^ fixed and variable cost 
data, inventory^ profit or losSi and credit and colleution 
totals. An accurate- accounting system will enable ynu to 
compare current data with that uf pi lor years* 

Poor Financial Condltior4 
The importance of maintaining a healthy financial position 
is often overlooked by beginning entrepreneurs. Many business 
owners al^ow capital to get too low. They forget that cash 
flow is very Important. Often^ too much caplt.^l Is tied up in 
fixed assets. 

Lack o f Planning 
The Importance of planning Is also overlooked by entre- 
preneurs. Most businesses that do not establish meaningful 
plans are unsuccessful* Planning allows the entrepreneur to 
take advantage of opportunities that arise and to minimiEe 
business problems. 
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Inability to Delegate Responsibility 
Most small business OTOers have more to do than their 
time allows. Entrepreneurs need to learn how to use their 
time wisely* ValUfible time is often spent doing insignificant 
tasks and important jobs are left undone, will nead to 

establish schedules for yourself and delegate some of your 
routine responsibilities to employees. That way, you will 
have more free time get the important jobs done. 

Lack of a Marketing Strategy 
The first concern of every business is to sell. The 
best products, equipment ^ facilities, and personnel will not 
make a business successful unless they stimulate sales. You 
will need to develop a complete, organized inarketing sCrategy 
which includes not only personal selling, but also appropri'- 
ate priclngi advertisings and sales promotion programs. Dis- 
tribution tacticg are also necessary* 

LEVEL OF EDTTCATION NE EDED 

Many of the outstanding entrepren'surs of this centur%^ 
have had little formal schooling. Many of the better known 
books on entrepreneurship and small business management refer 
to the low educational level of the entrepreneur. 

It is difficult to determine how much education is needed 
to become a successful entrepreneur. The sufficient amount 
of training will depand on the type of business • Some 
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DO BEGINNING 
ENTREPEENEURS 
NORMALLY NEED 
HELP? 



authorities suggest a minimum of three years experienca in a 
given line of business, with some experience in parforming 
management functions and decision--makin:^. 

One researcher coi^duc^vu a study in the .,re-a of Sviucation 
of the entrepreneur^ aLi ni%\i the. e ijera many problemsi with 
Che data, the researcher concluded that (1) entrapreneurs have 
mujh more formal education than the general population and 
the gap seems to be increasing ^ and (2) even thoivgh entrfU'^ru^ 
neurs have more education than commonly believr ' , educat:^.on 
apparently does not contribLite directly to businriss success* 

This study indicated chut, as entrepreneurs, business 
school graduates were not \b successful as other collage majors , 
and college graduates were not as successful as nongraduatep * 
The researcher also concluded that more research and larger 
samplings were needed. 



The vast amount of help that is available to prospective 
entrepreneurs should not be ignored. It is often difficult 
to adjust from having limited responsibility (i.e*, working 
for someone else) to taking on full responsibility for operating 
your own business. 

Most beginning entrepreneurs do not really understand 
such things as saleSi productivity , costs, and margins* In 
addition, they are not familiar with all the government rules 
and regulations with which they must comply. 



RESOURCES AVAILABLE FOR ASSISrANCE 
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Numerous specialized resources exist to help you with 
any problem your firm may encounter. The fee is usually 
nominal. These resources range from providing advice on 
planning a new location to preparing your tax reports and 
Include the following i 



Nongovernmental Assistance 



' WHAT mmowm- 

MENTAL RESOURCm 
ARE AVAILABIE FOR 
ASSISTANCE? 



Accountants 



Accountants can help you in making the best fiuancial 
decisions* They can help you set up a record keeping system, 
suggest the type of office and bookkeeping equipment needed j 
and prepare government reports. 

Bankers 

Bankers are usually more informed about local business 
conditions than any other group. They can provide you with 
information regarding loans and a line of credit. Banks will 
let you know about their services ^ such as paying your bills and 
computer assistance for inventory control* Normally a banker 
can recommend other sources for the managerial assistance you 
might need . 

Attorneys 

Your business will probably need legal' advice, A compe^ 
tent attorney can be located by contacting the local bar 
association. ^Yfur banker, accountant, or colleagues can also 
probably recommend and attorney. 
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probably recomnend an attorney; 

Insurance Agents 

Insurance agents are willing to help you analyze your 
insurance needs and develop a comprehensivs program for your 
firm* You need to select a reliable agent with specialized 
training in business insurance. Before making a decision^ be 
sure to compare prices, coverage, and services with several 
Insurance agents* \ 

Business Consultants 

Most conmunities have business consultant firms which are 
useful in analyzing and providing recommendations for solving 
your company's problems . This type of seryice can be very expen 
sive* Be sure you and the business consultant have a complete 
understanding of the services to be provided and their exact 

costs. / 

/ 
I 

Trade Associations ' 

/Trade associations can provide you with specific informa- 
tion about your field. Many trade associations hold regular 
meetings^ issue bulletins and newsletters, conduct studies, 
and keep members posted on legal matters. 

Membership dues vary according to the size of the organi- 
zation and the services provided. Considering the services you 
can get, it is well worth the expense. 
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Venture Capitalists 

Venture capitalists are people who invest in businesses. 
They are located In all states throughout the country. Exampl 
of venture capital groups which you might contact Include! 



California^ 

Beckman InstrOTaentSs Incorporated 
2500 Harbor Boulevard 
Pullerton, California 92634 
Bob B* Brown, (714) 871-4848 

Though this firm is primarily in the 
electronics manufacturing industry, 
it frequently becomes involved in 
all phases of financing the growth 
segments of the electronics Industry. 

Minlmim Investment - $100 ,000 

Preferred investment - $250,000 - $500,000 



Florida: 

Burger King, OTSBIC Incorporated 
P.O, Box 338, Kendall Branch 
Miami, Florida 33156 
Zane Leshner, (305) 274-7656 

This group is interested primarily In 
start--ups in franchise foods, 

Hlnlmmn Investment ^ under $100,000 
Preferred investment - no preferences 
Affiliates: The Burger King Corporation 
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Ohloi 

Eaton Venture Capital Corporation 
100 Erie View Plaza 
Cleveland, Ohio 44114 
Richard Stoddart 

This affiliate Is interested in all 
kinds of nationwide financing. No 
industry preferences. 

Minimum investment - $100,000 

Prefei^red investment - varl.es--wl^li clients 

Affiliates: The Eaton Corporation 

Educational and Business Grou_ps 

Any amblcious person can begin a self^study program and 
keep up=to~date in their field by reading books and periodicals 
on economics s organisations management j marketing, personnel , and 
'finance. In additlonip training in entrepreneurial tasks is avail 
able throughout the country at collej^Ds, universities, technical 
schools, and local adult education programs. Most cities have 
classes In business^ marketings etc, offered through the local 
high school, community colleges, or private schools* Continuing 
education clasies at local universities normally include courses 
dealing with business. This training is offered on a full-time 
basis or part-time during evenings or on weekends. 

For information on ratios, credit, and management practices 
you should contact a branch office of Dun and Bradstreets Incor- 
porated* The National Cash Register Company has many helpful 
publications on various topics geared primarily to retailers. 
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The Bank of America, headquartered in S.nn Francisc^ has 
published a series entitled the Small Business Reporter . 

«k 

Governmen^t Agenc^les 
SiMll Busines s Administration (SBA) 
MAT GOVERNMENT This agency was created by the Federal Government Bolely 

AGENCIES CAN to -^aid^ aomml^ aBsist^ and prot&at^ insofar as is possible^ 

ASSIST? the intQr&BtB of Bmall busimsa aomems in order to preserve 

free aompetitive &nterpri&&^ The SBA provides four primary 
services: procurement services, management assistances venture 
capital assistance, and financial assistance. The SBA can 
provide vast amounts of literature on entrepreneurship , The 
type of publications that are available from the SBA and a 
list (if SBA offices is included in the PACE Instructor's Guide, 
The SBA service should be high on your list when you are think- 
ing of starting a business of your own. The SBA also sponsors 
workshops for Interested persons lasting from a half-^day to a 
full week, often at no charge* 

Other Government Agenciep 

The Department of Conmierce publishes statistics on business 
the Internal ^Revenue Service distributes important taK informa- 
tion; the Department of Labor can provide information on labor 
-trends, minimum wagej and wage and salary statistics. You will 
also need to become familiar with federal government legislation 

: 59 , 
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' such as the Occupatinnal^^afety and Health Act: (OSHA) , and 

the Equal Employment Opportunity Act (EEOA) , and other agencies 
^ such as the Securities and EKchange Coranission (SEC). It is 

Important that you get Information on the impact of these laws 
' and agencies on your firm. 

Each state also has its own set of agencies which can 
provide unique information or assistance to small business'-' 
persons • 

Add It^l onal Sources 

mAT OTHER SOURCES You need to keep up-to=-date in all aspects of your venture . 

s 

PROVIDE HELP? both before and after starting the business. Some of your best 

sources are: 
^ . Your own austomei^s 

* Memhmdise and equipment euppH&rs with whom you deal 
Trade a&soaiationB, cmd trade papera 
Cormeraial and. indwtrial bmks 
CJmnb&r or Corrmerae 
i , Credit bureauB 

, Busine&B Beations of iibraries 
, Minority eaonomia and business development aenters 
(SBA, Starting and Managing Series , No. 1) 
There la a wealth of Information on entrepreneurship. 
Before starting out on any venture^ your first step is to 
start analyglng the available data. As you increace your know- 
ledge, you increase your chanoes for making the right .declslona^ — 

decisions that will hopefully result In success, 
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PREPARATI ON/ ADAPTATI ON ACT I VTT I ES 



Are you able to apply these suggestions to your business 
aipirations? Are you now knowledgeable about maximiEing your 
chances for succass? The following activities should help you 
check your knowledge of success and failure in business, 

ASSE^^^ffiNT ONF 

1* Look in your local telephone directory under "United States 
Government" and locate the closest SBA office* If that 
office is nearby, make a telephone call or preferably vi^it 
/ the SBA. Ask the officials to eKplaln the available local 
programs designed for beginning entrepreneur Do they 
have a program for successful business persons who want 
to keep up-to-date? 

2. Contact the educational institutions in your area and make 
a list of the entrepreneurshlp courses and the business 
courses being offered, 

3. Write a venture capitalist group asking for information 
on how persons given financial assistance are selected* 
For an address^ check your telephone directory under 
"venture capitalists." Should they not be listed there, 
go to your miblic library and check a telephone directory 
of a larger/city. If you are still unable to locace a 
venture capitalist group, use those listed in this PACE 
unit. 
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POSTASSESSMENT 

1. How and where can an entrepreneur obtain additional training? 

2. "A conmon steraotypad belief about entrepreneurs is that they 
are relatively more educated than the general public." Do 
you agree with this statement? Why? 

3. List the financial institutions that provide small loans, 
Pftiich type, of institution would you prefer to deal with? 

Why? 

4. What is the SBA? What arvices dof^ it offer? 

5. Make a list of the steps you would take to get the neceasary 

Inf or;matlon before opening a business* Whom would you con-- 

i 

tact? Would you be interested in getting a business degree 
or more specific experience in your area of interest? 
Compare your answers to your responses to the preassessment * 
You may want to check your postaasesefflent answers with your 
instructor. 

SELF-EVALUATION 

- How well did you know the information needed to complete 
. the activities? 

( ) Very well 

// 

( ) Fairly wel-. 
( ) A little 

; ^1 

Be honest with yourself* If you feel you need to review 
the information, you ought to do so before beginning new 
material. 
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SOURCES TO CONSULT 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 

tocFarlane, N- PrinclpleB of Stnall Business ^tonagement . New York^ 
McGraw-Hill Company ^ 1977, 

White, M. The Entrepreneurshlp Manual . Radnor, Pa<i The Chilton 
Book Company, 1977* 

FILMS 

ECTOSURE LEVEL 1 

"Three Times Three'* (13%min., sd., color, 16 iran) . Available for 
purchase or rental frbm Sales Branch, National Audiovisual 
Center — General Services Administration , Washington, D,C* 20406 
Phone (301) 763-^1854. 

Through dramatization and narration, the film illustrates 
nine important keys to small business success. These "keys" include 
personal ability; use of outside assistance and information i under- 
standing insurance, regulations, and taxes | business opportunity; 
knowing sources of capital; imlntenance and use of business records; 
understanding financial factors; effective organisation and planning 
using good management techniques. 
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PACE 

A Program for 
Acquiring Competence 
In Entrepreneurship 



RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT SERIES NO. 194 A-S 

Instruv^tor's Guide 

Part I 

Getting Ready To Become 
An Entrepreneur 

Unite 

How To Succeed 
And How To Fail 
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USING THE INSTRUCTOR'S GUIDE 



The Instructor's Guide contains the following: 

• Taichmg/Liirning Objictives (identical to the TeaGhIng/ 
Learning Objectivii found in the PACE unit) 

r , •-Teaching/Learning DellvgrySuggi^ions jU; 

• Prt/portiiSiiSmint Syggested Responiei V 



This information is geared towards the three levels of learning, and is designed 
for use ag a supplementaH teaching aid. Additional instructions for using PACE, 
sourcii of information) and an annotated glossary can be found in the PACE 
Resource Guide, » 
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PRE/POSTASSESSMENT 

SUGQeSTED RESPONSES 



EXPOSURi 

* 

1, Four of the moit impo^ant reasons for small business falluris are (a) lack of experience 
by the person staitihg the builn^, (b) lack of money, (c) wrong location, and (d) im» 
proper Inventory management 

%^ The following factors should be included in the profile: (a) the businm is well plannid 
when owner^manager has set detailed long- and short-term plans, (b) the owner- 
manager is goal oriented and sett realistic goals, an^ (a) credit Is managed well, 

3. An entrepreneur can become more competent: (a) through on-the-job management 
training in a firm similar to the planned venture, (b) by identifying pitfalls and taking 
steps to avoid them, (c) by enhaficing Fis c / her ability to work with others, and (d) by 
learning as much as po^ible about the busine^ before opening day. 

4« Planning helps entrepreneurs make effective decisions, set realistic goals, and implement 
propedur^ to reach the goals. A successftjl business venture is no accident. Without plan- 
^amv ning, it would be difficult to recognize and complete actiyities e^ential to the firm's 
operation* 



iXPLORATION 

t • Some types of busine^^ have higher failure rates than others. 

* 

^ V- ^me believe management Is an art, while others believe it is a science. Responses will 

: , vary aKOrdlngly. '^"^S/or ^ :i^h' -^^W ^ir^^s- 

' 3t Respondent should want to know ( 1 ) why businesses ft lied, and {2} how old unsuccess- 
. ful businesses were when they failed. 

4. Response shouldl be discu^ions of four of the following: Inexperience, lack of capital, 
poor looatton, too much inventory, axce^ive inves'-nent In fixed assets, poor credit 
granting practices, unvwrranted peironal expenses, unplanned expansion, and faulty atti^ 
tudii, pMu^ipns could include ways to recognize and avoid these pitfalls. / 

5. Succe^ul buiin^ venture remjlt when limitetions and strengths are identified and re- 
flexed in the busine^'s plan of operation, ' ^ 



PRiPARATlON/ADAPTATION 



1. 



4. 



An entreprenour can obtain additional training through a silf^tudy program at colleges, 
universities, technical schools, and local adult education programs; by working in a 



buslnes similar to the planned venture. 



SMdy noted In taxt tntriprtneurs have more formai education than the general 

public. However^ slnoi lomf r^ponden^ wiit amrt tiiat managf ment is a science while 
others will stete that ft is an art, responses will vary accordingiyl 

/ -^^ 7 

FInanciil institutions that provide loans include banks, savif)^ and loin associations, and 
venture ^p^taliftt, i 

The Srrall Businm Administration Is a Mml government agency that protects and pro- 
mote small busin^t It provide four primary services: procurement, management assist- 
anci^ venture capltti a^isten^, and financial a^istance. 



5, List should reflect cartful planning and an amran^ of po^ible pltftills. 



© 

a. 



m 
m 

o 



ES 



Upon completion of ,hi, laval of Instruction you should be ab! 



e to; 



3. Discuss the variour-tTstJrH ' successful business, 

more compe™ ^trepreneur could use to become 




^UeplinJu?" " be useful to the 
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the.e 1^:!^:^°:^ . P'^" tho use of ,hi, loval 



reil estate agent, Mti i^^ ^^^ti^' fT''' ^"'^ 
ness successes and f.flures in .our^^unS °" 



racto. that he 0. She beiie^s^a^; e J^^;:^'^-;;^;- ^ f 



mlSyJ^^^SS ^"^'^^^^ Do,.t. 

(c) Occupfltional Safety and Health Adminisfrsta.n (OSHAl 
d Secunt.os Exchange Commission mC) ' 
(0) Eq"«'Eniptovmint Opportunity Commission (CEOC) 
2, Make errangofnants for a sneaMpf frn r . ^ 

a bank or savings and loan «Spany to n^S thr"""°" "S' 
cuss how ,0 start a loan applteior^ '° ^'^^ 



fhm PACE series consists of these parts and units, 

PART I: GETTING BEM)Y TO BECOME AN ENTREPRENEUR 
Unit A! Nature of Small Business 
Unit B: Are You an Entrepreneur? 
Unit Ct How to Succeed and How to Fail 

' PART III BECOMING AN ENTREPRENEUR 

Unit A: Developing the Business Plan 

Unit B: Where to Locate the Business 

Unit Ci^Legal Issues and Small Business 

\ Unit Di Government Regulations and Small Business 

Unit Es Choosing the Type of ^nership 

Unit Fi How to Finan i the Business 

Unit Gs Resources for Managerial Assistance 

PART nil BEING AN EMREPRENEUR 

Unit Al Managing the Bu^intss 

Unit B: Financial Mans^ u.4int 

Unit Ci Keeping the Business Records 

Unit Di Iterketing Management 

Unit E: Successful Selling 

Unit Fi Managing Human Resources 

Unit Gi Coimnunity Relations 

Unit Hi Business Protection 

RESOURfil GUIDE 
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